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ONE  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  today  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  No  shower  of  meteors  or  eclipse  of 
the  sun  heralded  his  humble  birth.  In  a  one-room  log  cabin 
lighted  by  a  single  window,  and  with  a  dirt  floor,  this  child 
of  privation  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  From  so  lowly  an 
estate  he  climbed  through  toil,  struggle,  and  sorrow  to  his 
place  among  the  stars  of  fame. 

Of  all  our  nation's  immortal  dead  who  live  again  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most  alive. 
Others  of  our  mighty  dead  are  news  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month.  Lincoln  is  news  the  year  around.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  Lincoln  letter,  document,  incident,  is  certain  to  enjoy 
a  swift  passage  over  the  air  waves,  and  is  good  for  a  first- 
page  story  in  the  press  of  48  states  and  in  other  lands.  For 
Lincoln  is  still  news,  good  news,  thrilling  news! 

"Our  first  American,"  as  James  Russell  Lowell  called  him, 
lives  again  in  the  "Lincoln  Fellowship  Clubs"  scattered  over 
this  goodly  nation  from  sea  to  sea.  He  lives  on  in  the  in- 
numerable commemorative  events  which  distinguish  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  He  lives  in  song,  and  story,  and 
folklore. 

His  Imprint  Is  Everywhere 

He  lives  in  the  cities,  counties,  institutions,  and  highways 
which  bear  his  name.  That  well-remembered  face  looks  down 
from  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  mountaineers,  from  com- 
fortable farmhouses,  from  famed  universities  and  from  the 
spacious  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  That  furrowed  face  is 
pictured  on  our  postage  stamps,  pressed  upon  our  coins,  and 
graven  on  our  currency. 

Abraham  Lincoln  lives,  not  only  in  gleaming  marble,  in 
stately  shrines,  and  in  the  storied  pages  of  a  literature  of 
massive  proportions;  he  lives  more  truly  in  the  dreams  of 
the  obscure  and  the  disinherited  that  their  inheritance  may 
be  restored;  in  the  hopes  of  the  enslaved  that  their  shackles 
may  be  broken.  He  lives  both  in  words  and  deeds;  in  his 
words,  which  haunt  us  by  their  chaste  beauty;  in  his  deeds, 
done  for  the  long-forgotten  and  the  helpless — deeds  done 
in  the  words  of  Edwin  Markham,  "with  the  fine  stroke  and 
gesture  of  a  king." 

Abraham  Lincoln  still  lives  wherever  men  are  "slow  to 
smite  and  swift  to  spare."  The  mantle  of  his  benediction  falls 
on  those  who  pray  "forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us,"  and  who  set  about,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  make  their  prayer  come  true.  Markham  was 


never  more  prophetic  than  when  he  wrote  that  there  was  in 
Lincoln, 

"The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars." 

We  love  Lincoln  not  only  for  what  he  did,  but  likewise 
for  what  he  might  have  done  but  refrained  from  doing.  We 
love  him  for  the  enemies  he  made  and  those  he  refused  to 
make;  we  love  him  for  the  hopes  he  refused  to  crush;  for 
the  bitter  partisan  speeches  he  declined  to  deliver.  Others 
might  wave  "the  bloody  shirt,"  but  not  this  man  who  said: 
"with  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all."  Like  his 
Master  he  lived  to  intercede,  and  he  died  to  save. 

Most  Patient  of  Men 

Abraham  Lincoln  still  lives  in  the  fortitude  of  that  large 
and  noble  company  who  heed  the  Scriptural  admonition  to 
"let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."  A  more  patient  man 
has  seldom  walked  this  earth. 

He  was  patient  with  his  plodding  father;  patient  with 
his  high-strung  and  ailing  wife;  patient  with  his  lively  chil- 
dren; patient  with  the  scholarly  and  sometimes  presump- 
tuous Secretary  Seward;  patient  with  the  fiery  and  irascible 
Secretary  Stanton;  patient  with  the  imperious  and  ambitious 
Secretary  Chase;  patient  with  the  haughty  and  often  arro- 
gant General  McClellan. 

He  was  patient  with  the  preachers  who  urged  him  to 
take  more  drastic  action;  with  the  politicians  who  were  ever 
on  his  flank  trying  to  goad  him  into  momentous  decisions 
before  the  time  was  ripe.  He  was  patient  with  himself,  and 
— I  say  it  reverently — patient  with  God. 

This  apostle  of  good  will,  this  lover  of  justice  and  fair 
play,  lives  on  in  those  citizens  who  refuse  to  penalize  a  single 
human  being  because  of  his  race,  his  religion,  or  the  land  of 
his  birth.  He  was  a  stranger  to  intolerance  of  any  description 
and  without  the  silly  prejudices  which  so  often  freeze  the 
genial  currents  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Lincoln  lives  again  in  that 
small  and  elect  company  of  public  men  who  are  willing  to 
forget  themselves  into  immortality.  Few,  if  any,  of  our 
presidents  were  so  unjustly  pilloried  and  so  cruelly  criticized, 
yet  he  endured  with  equanimity  contemptous  arrogance 
from  men  of  lesser  stature  who  mistook  his  humility  for 
weakness,  and  his  quaint  humor  for  buffoonery.  He  seemed 
indifferent  to  his  own  political  fate  if  only  the  Union  could 
be  saved  and  its  adversaries  transformed  into  friends  and 
fellow  citizens. 


Lincoln's  Conception  of  Government 

Politically,  Lincoln  still  lives  in  the  purpose  and  pattern 
of  those  who  count  no  sacrifice  too  dear  for  the  greatening 
and  the  stability  of  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  He  once  put  his  concept  of  such 
a  government  in  phrases  which  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are. 

The  objects  of  such  a  government,  he  said,  were: 

"First:  To  elevate  the  conditions  of  men; 

"Second:  To  lift  artificial  weights  from  their  shoulders; 

"Third:  To  clear  the  paths  for  laudable  pursuits  for  all; 
and 

"Fourth:  To  aiford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life." 

What  more  can  man  ask  of  government? 

O,  America,  write  these  words  on  the  lintels  of  your 
doors;  write  them  on  the  skies  in  letters  that  never  fade; 
and  best  of  all,  write  them  on  your  hearts. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  in  the  sea  of 
American  history,  blessing  every  shore  and  bringing  with 
its  healing  tide  a  sense  of  well-being  to  all  the  people  and 
to  their  institutions. 

He  is  at  once  the  delight  and  despair  of  biographers;  the 
surprise  and  enigma  of  scholars;  the  mystery  and  dismay  of 
demagogues. 

He  was  one  of  Plutarch's  men,  and  these  words  of  an 
ancient  Greek  have  fittingly  been  applied  to  Lincoln:  "His 
distinctive  character  was  this:  that  he  was  preceded  by  none 
whom  he  imitated,  nor  did  any  come  after  him  who  could 
imitate  him." 

The  peacemakers  of  the  nation  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
of  the  world,  could  learn  from  him  who  directed  a  fierce 
civil  war  without  hate  in  his  heart.  Even  in  the  war  years 
President  Lincoln  pondered  the  peace  that  should  follow 
victory,  and  resolved  that  it  must  be  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  demigod;  he  was  human. 
He  had  his  weaknesses.  His  foibles  were  known  to  his 
friends;  they  were  better  known  to  himself.  Yet  his  imper- 
fections were  trivial  when  set  alongside  his  basic  virtues. 
They  do  not  so  much  as  touch  the  grand  qualities  that  made 
him  what  he  was.  Let  us  consider  the  elements  that  were  so 
mixed  in  him  as  to  bestow  upon  him  in  the  long  perspective 
of  the  years,  a  stature  that  is  Olympian: 

He  was  tolerant.  He  was  temperate.  He  was  generous. 
He  was  merciful.  He  was  magnanimous.  He  was  forgiving. 


He  was  gentle.  He  was  just.  He  was  kind.  He  was  honest. 
He  was  humble.  He  was  patient.  He  was  truthful.  He  was 
long-suffering. 

Abraham  Lincoln  lives  again  in  the  eloquent  eulogies 
paid  his  memory  by  gifted  orators.  For  example,  this  jewel 
of  eloquence  from  the  late  Chief  Justice  Homer  Hoch  of 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court: 

"There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lincoln. 
There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  stars.  The  years  go 
their  way,  but  the  same  old  mountains  lift  their 
granite  shoulders  above  the  drifting  clouds;  the 
same  mysterious  sea  beats  upon  the  shore;  and 
the  same  silent  stars  keep  holy  vigil  above  a 
tired  world.  But  to  the  mountains  and  sea  and 
stars  men  turn  forever  in  unwearied  homage. 
And  thus  with  Lincoln.  For  he  was  mountain  in 
grandeur  of  soul;  he  was  sea  in  deep  undervoice 
of  loneliness;  he  was  star  in  steadfast  purity  of 
purpose  and  of  service.  And  he  abides." 

A  thousand  years  hence  no  poet  will  deem  his  literary 
career  complete  until  he  has  written  at  least  one  poem 
dedicated  to  this  Uncommon  Commoner;  no  artist  will  be 
disposed  to  lay  aside  his  brush  except  he  has  put  upon  canvas 
the  dear,  homely,  the  beautiful  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
no  orator  will  be  content  to  leave  the  platform  unless  he  has 
woven  into  rhetorical  fabric  his  heart's  tribute  to  the  man, 
who,  born  in  a  one-room  log  cabin,  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow, and  with  a  dirt  floor,  climbed  through  pain,  struggle, 
sacrifice  and  sorrow,  to  his  place  among  "the  few,  the  im- 
mortal names  that  were  not  born  to  die." 

And  so  they  buried  Lincoln?  Strange  and  vain! 
Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault,  'neath  any  coffin  lid. 
In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of  pain? 
'Tis  false, — he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 

In  all  this  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong. 
Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry 
And  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Whoever  will  may  find  him,  anywhere 
Save  in  the  tomb.  Not  there,  he  is  not  there! 

— James  MacKay 


EDGAR  DEWITT  JONES.  D.D..  LL.D..  Litt.D. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  minister  and  an 
author,  conducts  a  daily  column  "Successful  Living," 
appearing  in  the  DETROIT  NEWS^  was  born  in  Texas. 
He  moved  first  to  Missouri,  and  then,  like  Lincoln,  to 
Central  Illinois,  where  at  Bloomington,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Lincoln  Country,  he  served  as  minister  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  for  14  years.  Here  he  met  and  learned 
to  know  the  men  whose  fathers  knew  Lincoln  and 
watched  him  grow  to  greatness.  In  1939  Dr.  Jones 
won  the  W.  J.  Long  prize  for  the  best  sermon  on  the 
Great  Emancipator.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Group  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association.  In  his 
church  in  Detroit,  he  placed  a  great  stained  glass  full- 
length  figure  of  Lincoln.  His  recent  book,  "Lincoln  and 
the  Preachers"  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  tells 
of  Lincoln's  deep  and  abiding  religious  faith  and  his 
contacts  with  preachers  of  many  creeds. 
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